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“ This Bill (Mr. Peel’s) was grounded on concurrent Reports of both 
** Houses; it was passed by unanimous votes of both Houses ;“it was, at the 
* close of the Session, a subject of high eulogium in the Speaker’s Speech to 
* the Regent, and in the Regent’s Speech to the two Houses: now, then, I, 
« William Cobbett, assert, that, to carry this Bill into effect is impossible; and 
‘¢ T say, that, if this Bill be carried into full effect, I will give Castlereagh 
*< leave to lay me on a Gridiron and broil me alive, while Sidmouth may stir 
** the coals, and Canning stand by and laugh at my groans.”—Taken from 
Cobbett’s Register, written at North Hempstead, Long Island, on the 24th of September, 
1819, and published in England ia November, 1819. 





The Small-Note Bill, passed in 1822, partly repealed Peei’s Bill, before 
the day fdr its going into full effect: and, in December 1825, the one pound 
notes of the Bank of England came out again.—So that here was the above 
prophecy completely fulfilled. 





LECTURES 
FOR THE MECHANICS INSTITUTE. 





LECTURE II. 


On the Royal Prerogative of making Mone: y; and on the necessity, 
of putting an end to its being exercised by others; and on the 
dispute about the Corn-Bill. 





Kensington, Jan. 17th, 1826. | You will find it very convenient 
GENTLEMEN, to be able to refer to paragraphs 
22. My first Lecture ended | by their number; and, I dare say, 
with paragraph 21, and therefore, | that I shall, before I have done, 
I now begin at paragraph 22./have a good deal to say to you, 
G 
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though I shall not be able to con- 
tinue to address you every week, 
until I have done. Indeed, it is 
my intention to address you occa- 
sionally, in order to keep your 
niinds guarded against the Scotch 
‘quackeries, with which it is mani- 
festly intended to cram them. At 
present, let us finish the subject of 
paper-money, respecting which, 
you will observe, something, in 
the way of change, must now be 
done, and then I have a word to 
say to you about the Corn- Bill. 
23. In Lecture I., I clearly 
showed you, I proved to you, I de- 


‘monstrated, that paper-money can 


never be wanted by any body but 
cheats, or insolvents; that it can 
never be wanted for the purposes 
of honest dealings; that an in- 
crease of any money is pot wanted 
for the purpose of carrying on an 
increased commerce ; and that, of 
course, a paper-money is not want- 
ed for any such purpose. These 
points are, then, settled. Let us 
now see how the royal preroga 
tive of making money has been 
usurped. 

24. We have seen, in para- 
graphs 10 and 11, how money first 
came. The Sovereign issued the 
money, stamped his image on it, 
and said at how much each piece 
should pass. There was no fear 
of tlie Sovereign doing any wrong 





in the exercise of this prerogative ; 
because the injury done to his 
people would necessarily recoil 
upon himself. If he gained by 
the coining of money, he ony 
took so much from his people and 
put it into his Exchequer ; so that, 
the gain was, at last, applied to 
public purposes, and it spared, in 
proportion to its amount, the purse 
of the people as to taxes. 

25. But, what must be, not 
what has been only, but what must 
be the consequence, if this prero- 
gative be taken from the King, or 
sovereign, and exercised by com- 
PANIES, or by inpivipuats ? 


There are several prerogatives 


vested inthe King for the good and 
safety of the people; but this of 
making money is the greatest of 
them all. The calling and dissolv- 
ing of Parliaments; the making of 
peace and of war; the power of 
pardoning criminals; in short, all 
his other prerogatives put together, 
are not equal in importance to 
this; for this affects, at once, the 
property andeventhe life of every 
soul in his dominions. By changes 
in the measure of value, the King 
might destroy, actually destroy, 
the lives of half his people in a 
month. Suppose the King were 
to issue a proclamation, declaring 
that none of the money afloat 
should be considered as money 
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any longer, and were to issue no 
other money in its stead. There 
could be no sales, no purchases, 
no debts, no wages paid. The 
people must starve, or seize the 
food by force: all law and all go- 
vernment would be at an end. 

26. You may ask, “Is it not, 
then, dangerous to trust a king 
with such a tremendous power?” 
No: because he could not do this 
without destroying himself. The 
power must, in every country, be 
lodged somewhere ; and where so 
safely as in the hands of him, 
who can, in no degree, abuse it, 
without immediate injury to him- 
self; and who cannot abuse it in 
the extreme just contemplated 
without the 
kingly power and office ? 


totally destroying 


27. Now, how plainly the very 
reverse of all this is, and must be 
the case, when private persons, 
when mere members of the com- 
munity, when individuals are al- 
lowed to become the issuers of 
It is the business of a 
king not to gain from the commu- 


money ? 


nity, but to stand by and see that 
they deal fairly with each other. 
It is the business of individuals to 
gain from the rest of the commy- 
nity. What the King nominally 
gains by issuing money, is, as we 
have seen, a gain to the commu- 
nity as well as to himself; but that 
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which’ individuals, or bodies of 
men, gain by the issuing of 
money, they gain for themselves ; 
they enrich themselves by it ; they 
deposit the gain in their own cof- 
fers; they get away other men's 
goods and estates and wages by 
their issues ; and, observe, if they 
produce great and general cala- 
mities, and even anarchy and a 
destruction of the Government, 
their own destruction is not, like 
that of the King, necessarily a © 
consequence of their deeds. They 
may, and they, being amongst the 
cunningest of the community, very 
likely too, gain by general confu- 
sion: that which would level to 
the earth nobles and princes, might 
raise these cunning money-issuers 
to eminence. 

28. Is it not, then, a monstrous 
thing, that this great prerogative 
of the King, should have been 
taken, in reality, from him, as we 
now behold it?) The prerogative 
was vested in him, and in him 
only, for the protection of the 
whole of his people; and do we 
not now behold the fatal conse- 
quences of allowing bodies of men 
and individuals to exercise this 
prerogative of issuing money? At 
the very lowest computation, half 
a million of persons must, within 
‘the last two months, have suffered 
loss of property, direct loss, by 
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these issuers of money. And 
there sits our lawful King on his 
throne, with this great preroga- 
tive still nominally his, but without 


any more power than any one of 


bankruptcies, the loss of fortune, 
goods, and estates ; the shifting of 
property from hand to hand; the 
uncertainty in all money affairs ; 





the want of employment, the pau- 


you have to afford protection or} perism, the cruelty, and all the 
relief to these his suffering sub- | numerous crimes, that proceed 
jects! Ought this to be? Can | frora this accursed source. 

this long last? Every man ex-| 30. But, bad as it has been and 
claims, “It ought not to be; it) is, it might have been and it still 
“ cannot last; the King must ex- | may be, worse, and a great deal 
“ ercise his prerogative again, or | worse too. All the banks might 
have stopped ; and then, what is 
the scene that we should have be- 


* there must be anarchy.” 

29. I have here spoken of the 
direct and visible losses only ; of| held! The Courtzr newspaper 
the persons who have lost their | (a ministerial one, mind) recom- 





all in a moment; of the beggared | mended country bankers to holda 
widows and orphans ; of the poor! general meeting, and to come to 
men, stripped of their little sav-/ a resolution not to discount ta 
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ings, and in many cases of their 


suicides are announced in one 
Yorkshire newspaper, committed 
by persons who had been reduced 
from competence to poverty by 
the breaking of banks. These 
are things to fill us with indigna- 
tion, when we reflect on the warn- 
ings that the Ministers have had 
on the subject; but even these, 
which are direct and visible ef- 
fects of this issuing of money by 
bodies and individuals; even 
these, dreadful as they are, are 
nothing, really nothing, when com- 
pared with the more slow silent 
ruin; with the insolvencies, the 





| tenants of landlords, who had noti- 
week’s food. No less than three | 


fied that they would not, in pay- 
ment of rents, take the paper-mo- 
ney of these people! Monstrous 
audacity! But, if these money- 
makers could meet to resolve on 
one thing, they might meet to 
resolve on another thing. Sup- 
pose, then, that they had met, and 
had resolved ALL TO STOP 
ON THE SAME DAY! There 
would have been general anarchy 
the next day. The laws would 
all have been laid prostrate. The 
law of strength, of force, would 
have prevailed; for, every man 
and every woman would have 
taken food and raiment and bed- 
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ding and fuel where they could 
find them. 
money ; and such the tremendous 
evils that may arise from that 
power being, in effect, taken from 
the Sovereign and given to private 
persons. 

31. While some persons will 
say, that such a resolution on the 
part of the money issuers is guile 
improbable, all men must agree, 
that it is POSSIBLE! And, 
ought such a POSSIBILITY to 
.exist? Ought it to be in the 
power of eight hundred indivi- 
duals, self- constituted money- 


makers, to plunge twenty millions | 


of people into anarchy, to dissolve 


all the ties of society, to lay pro-| 


strate all the laws, and set the 


King’s crown itself on the cast of 


adie! Ought this to be ? 

32. Nor need we resort to a 
supposed combination: the same 
thing may come without any com- 
bination at all: nay, and it very 
nearly did come last month, with- 
out any such combination. The 
whole were going, and the whole 
would have gone, if the nobility 
and gentry, the owners of the 
soil, had not stepped forward to 
prevent it, by pledging their 
words, and indeed their estates, 
in support of those money-makers 
who had brought those estates into 
such imminent danger. They de- 


Such is the power of 


anarchy. 
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tested the money-makers; but 
they saw, that if their money were 
wholly and instantly put an end 
to, there must be anarchy, and all 
the inevitable consequences of 
They came forward in 
deience of themselves, their es- 
tates and their lives. Good God! 
What a thing is here! And this 
is plain, visible, as clear as day- 
light to the whole world! Curious, 
strange “ working of events”! 
The Lords and Gentlemen saw 
with delight the Small-Note Bill 
sending out that paper-money, 
which raised the price of land and 
of corn, and enabled them to 
escape from a part of the de- 
mands of the fundholder; but soon 
did they find, that that very 


‘Small-Note Bill had produced 
|imminent danger to all property, 
and to the very frame of society 


itself ! 

33. The humiliation of this 
transaction must have been felt 
by these noblemen and gentle- 
men; but, what were they to do ? 
How were they themselves to es- 
cape? For, where hunger takes 
command, there can be no pro- 
perty. They, whose property 
was real, came forward to prop 
up the paper of the Quakers, as 
virtuous women are anxious for 
extinguishing the flames of a 
brothel, lest they should finally 
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consume the city. But (and it is 
a most interesting question) will 
these noblemen and gentlemen 
NOW suffer this thing to con- 
tinue’ Will they NOW? shut 
their eyes to the peril? Will 
they NOW leave the people, 
themselves, and their Sovereign, 
constantly exposed to this same 
Or, will they 
seek and secure their own safety 
and that of the King and the 
people ! 

34. There is this satisfaction in 
putting these questions; namely, 


frightiul danger ! 


that they must soon be answered. 
A month cannot now pass, with- 
out our knowing whether this in- 
tolerable curse be to be suffered 
still to scourge us. In the mean- 
while, it may be observed, that no 
palliative will serve any end, ex- 
cept that of making the final con- 
sequence more dreadful. Some 
talk of banks “upon the Scotch 
plan.” One of the Scotch banks 
has broken ; but, that is no matter. 
The ‘* Scotch plan” admits any 
number of partners, and our plan 
only of siz, to one money-shop. 
How does this change the matter ? 
How does it make it better? It 
is the quantity of paper-money 
out, and not the number of part- 
nera, There can be no security 
for PAYING GOLD, unless 
there be gold to pay with; and, 
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if there be the gold, str can have 
their proportion as well as sixty. 
Others are for taking security 
from the country-bankers, and 
holding it in the hands of the 
Government; and, that is a Go- 
vernment paper; and Govern- 
ment-paper is assignats, if not 
really, and instantly, and AT 
ANY MOMENT, and EVERY 
WHERE, exchangeable for 
gold; and, if this be the case, 
there will be nobody to put out 
paper-money. Another project 
is, to have only ONE BANK, 
the 
country; or, in other words, to 
fix about the country shops, kept 
by agents of the Bank of Eng- 
land. But, if the paper be, at 
all times, and at all places, con- 
vertible into gold, will people 


with several branches over 


take this new paper instead of 
gold? And, what is to make this 
paper-money more secure than 
the present country-paper ? Oh! 
“the Government will take care 
“‘ that the Bank do not issue too 
“much; it will look into its 
* accounts ; see its stock of gold ; 
* and compare the amount of its 
“gold with that of its paper.” 
Well, then, if the Government be 
to do all this, why not issue the 
paper itself, and RETAIN THE 
PROFIT FOR THE USE OF 
THE PUBLIC! 
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35. What! is a company of|is oftener the case, they, AT 
private persons to issue money BOTTOM, love the paper-money; 
for the country, and GAIN FIVE |though they know it to be de- 
PER CENT. ON IT FROM | structive of every thing valuable 
THE PUBLIC; and, is the pub- lin the country. Many such per- 
lic to support a department of sons imagine, that high priee is 
Government to superintend the the sign of riches; and the coun- 
issues? What justice, what sense, |try, and they themselves, would 
is there in this? As the thing now | be poor, if real money and low 
stands, the banks get five per cent. prices were to return. This, 
from the people for nothing ; and, as I have shown you, is @ 
if this project were adopted, this | false notion; but it is, nevertheless, 


gain would come all to one great 
body, instead of being divided 
amongst a great many small ones. 
Would a paper-money, issued by 
the Governmentitself, be Zess secure 
than one issued by private persons, 
under its direction? No: but it 
would deceive nobody: we should 
all see the reason for issuing it: 
and the THING would soon be 
brought to a close. 

36. However, the close cannot, 
by any devices that can be hatched, 


a notion which has great influence 
on the conduct of men, and it 
tends to uphold the paper-system, 
because it induces mento speak of 
it favourably, and to cause the 
paper to pass. But, like all other 
foolish notions and base acts, it 
only produces a postponement of 
the consequences that thé parties 
dread. 

37. But, WHY is it, then, that 
the Governmentdoes not repeal the 
Small- Note Bill, at once, and do 


by Scotchmen or by anybody else, | away with this ruinous, this dan- 
be long put off. It must come, in| gerous thing, called paper-money? 
one shape or another, and too, I/ WHY! you shall now hear 
imagine,inashorttime. Lhavehad, WHY; and this will lead me to 
hundreds of persons to say tome: speak of that CORN-BILL, 
‘ Yes; it must come, at last, to be against which the London news. . 
‘“‘ sure, Mr. Cobbett, but you and' papers are now crying out so 
** I shall not live to see it come.” | loudly. 

Thave always answered: “Speak! 38. Whatever elfée we may) 
** for yourself, if you please. I ex-| think of the Ministers, we cannot: 
“« pect to see it.” Such people are! suppose, that they love the paper- 
either very weak people; or, which! money for its own sake, or for the: 
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sake of the Quakers that issue it. 
They would, with all the veins in 
their hearts, toss paper-money and 
Quakers all to the devil together. 
fam quite ready to do them that 
justice. But, they cannot get on 
without the paper-money. ‘ No!” 
say you? Why not? You have 
proved to us, in the -preceding 
Lecture, paragraphs 12 to 17, 
that the quantity of money, in any 
country, is a matter of no conse- 
quence; that dealings to any 
amount may be carried on with a 
very small quantity of money; 
that, if our commerce were aug- 
‘ mented ten thousand fold, there 
would, and could, no injury arise 
from there being no augmentation 
at all of the quantity of money; 
and that France gets on very well 
without paper- money. Why, 
then, cannot our government get 
on without paper-money ? 

39. Gentlemen, I have told you 
all this; but, I never told you, 
that the expenses of a Debt, a 
Dead-Weight, a great standing 
Army, along Pension and a Sine- 
cure List, and a dreadful Pauper- 
Book, that amount to more than 
sixty millions of pounds a year, 
could be paid without a greater 
quantity of money in the country, 
than there was in 1792, when all 
these amounted to only about 
eighteen millions a year. This is 





what renders more money neces- 
sary than used to be necessary ; 
because, taxes are not of the na- 
ture of DEALINGS. In deal- 
ings a man gives one thing in 
EXCHANGE for another thing. 
But, taxes are so much taken 
from a man, who receives no- 
thing in exchange. Pray mark 
that distinction. You have seen, 
in the foregoing Lecture, para- 
graphs 16 and 17, that prices rise 
as the quantity of money in- 
creases, and that they fall as the 
quantity of money decreases, sup- 
posing: the dealings to remain the 
same; and that this is no injury 
to the community ; because, what 
men lose on one hand they gain 
on the other. But, taxes are of 
the nature of a subscription, the 
amount of which is to be given 
away by the people. So that the 
taxes being a fixed sum, it is of 
great consequence to them, whe- 
ther the quantity of money, in the 
country, be great or small. If 
the quantity of money be great, 
prices are high; if it be small, 
prices are low. Now, then, here 
am I, a farmer, subjected by law, 
to an annual subscription of eight 
shillings, payable in January. 
This year I pay it by selling 
ONE bushel of wheat; but, in 
1822, I was compelled to sell 
TWO bushels of wheat to pay it. 





> 
one 
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Therefore, you see, that, in order| thereby, enabled people to keep on 
to enable the people to pay our| paying the taxes. 


Therefore, 


present great sum of taxes, the| Gentlemen, the sun in the sky, in 
Ministers must make prices high ;| the brightest day of last summer, 


and, in order to make prices high, 
they must have a great quantity 
of moncy in circulation. 
40. The Ministers wished, most 
anxiously wished, to get rid of 
the ever-to-be-accursed paper- 
money. Perrx’s Bint was, in 
1819, passed for the purpose of 
getting rid of this worse than a 
pestilence ; and the Ministers and 
parliament thought that they had 
done the job; for, Mr. Caxnino 
called for an unanimous vote, to 
“SET THE QUESTION AT 
REST FOR EVER.” Look, 
now, at the Gridiron and the 
Motto, Gentlemen! ~Alas! they 
despised my prophecy, and they 
acted in despite of my warnings. 
I told them, that’ their Bill for 
gold-payments would bring wheat 
down to 5s. a bushel from 12s. It 
did bring it down to 4s, and that, 
too, nine months before Peel’s 
Bill was to arrive at full effect. 
They now found my prophecy 
fulfilled; they could get on no 
further; and, in July, 1822, they 
passed the Small- Note Bill,which 
caused the paper-money to come 
out again; this greatly augment- 
ed the quantity of money in the 
country; it raised prices; and, 


was not clearer to our sight, than 
this fact is to our minds; namely, 
that the Ministers must have, in 
the country, a great quantity of 
money, of some sort or other; or, 
that they cannot collect any thing 
like the present amount of taxes ; 
and, yet, without that amount of 
taxes, they cannot pay the present 
sinecures and pensions, present 
dead-weight, present army, and 
present interest of debt. 

41. Do you ask me, “ why, 
‘‘ then, since they must have this 
‘* great quantity of money; why, 
“then, do they not get gold and 
“* silver money, which would free 
“us from ‘ late panics,’ and 
“* losses and perils?” I will tell 
you, why. We have seen, in the 
foregoing Lecture, that there is 
only so much gold and silver cir- 
culating, or saleable, in the whole 
world; that nobody can make 
them ; that we can make no addi- 
tion to ours, except we draw them 
from other nations by a gaining 
trade; and that if we get gold to 
make a sovereign from France, 
for instance, we must first send to 
France a sovereign’s worth of our 


here is no easy matter to accom- 





produce or our goods. So that 
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plish. “But,” say you, ‘the 
news-papers all swear, all take 
their oaths, that gold is cheaper 
than bank paper, and that the 
bank GAINS by buying gold and 
having it coined into sovereigns.” 
WHY, then, has the Bank issued 
one pound notes again’ And why 
do the country-bankers refuse 
gold, and tender Bank of Eng- 
land notes? Gentlemen, listen 
to your own sound common sense, 
and turn from the lies of hired 
impostors. But, they tell you, 
that gold is coming into the coun- 
iry at a great rate; that THREE 
TONS of it have been brought 
over from France. It may be 


true, that three tons have come ; 


for, | am aware, that, for the mo- 
ment, such a quantity, and a much 
larger quantity may have been 
bought at a loss; and, if bought 
and brought here, at a loss it 
must have been. 

42. But, what are three tons 
of gold? They have a big sound ; 
but, men of sense go a little fur- 
ther than sounds. Turn, therefore, 
Gentlemen, from the impudent 
and botheration Scotch quackery ; 
leave the “ theory of the winds,” 
and take up the slate and pencil 
that your plain and honest Eng- 
lish parents had you taught to 
use; and you will soon find, that 
three tons of gold is not enough 








to pay off the notes that ONE 
BROKEN BANK, that of 
Wenrwortn, Cuaroner & Co. 
are said to have had out! FT ifty- 
six sovereigns weigh a pound; a 
ton is 2240 pounds weight; one 
ton gives 125,440 sovereigns, and 
three tons, 376,320 sovereigns ; 
and the notes of Wentworth & 
Co. are, in the newspapers, said 
to have amounted to 400,000J, 
Do not be humbugged, Gentle- 
men. Why should you be hum- 
bugged? Why should yuu be 
duped by a set of most stupid, 
though conceited, quacks? Let 
Mr. Brovcuam believe his “ best 
possible public instructer”; let 


-him and Peter Macculloch and 


Lord John Russell set up their 
‘*Lonpon University,” for the 
purpose of giving the southern 
youth Scotch “ antelluc, mon” ; 
but, be not you the dupes of mere 
sounds. 

43, “THREE TONS,” is it! 
Why, aceording to the returns, 
laid before parliament, MORE 
THAN FORTY TONS went 
out of the country in the single 
year of 1824. And, Gentlemen, 
pray consider, that the present 
amount of ban’ of England notes 
only cannot be much short of 
thirty millions of pounds; and, 
your arithmetic will, in defiance 
of Scotch quackery, teach you, 
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that, to supply the place of only 
this one batch of paper-money, 
would demand TWO HUN- 
DRED ANDSEVENTY TONS 
OF GOLD; sufficient to load, law- 
ful turnpike-weight, FOUR HUN- 
DRED AND FIVE WAGONS, 
requiring one thousand, six hun- 
dred and twenty horses to draw 
them! There, then, you peddling 
quacks: put up the three tons 
into your cheating packs, and be 
off with you! Take in the country- 
bank paper, now and lately out, 
the Scotch paper and the Irish 
paper ; and there is not éirculating 
in the whole world, gold and silver 
sufficient to pay the whole off. 

44. We never can be safe 
again, for a single month at a 
time, unless we have a real gold 
and silver money, issued by au- 
thority of the King, and nothing 
but that real money. But, the 
rest of the world must still have 
their due proportion of these 
metals. So that, we could not 
have a very great quantity. In 
short, if we were to come to real 
money, and nothing else, wheat 
would be at less than three shil- 
lings a bushel in years of plenty ; 
and would hardly ever exceed 
six shillings in years of scarcity. 
This would do very well for deal- 
ings ; just as good for you, for me, 
and for every body else; but, 


then, the taxes must come down in 
proportion : where about nine mil- 
lions are now paid, theré must be 
only three paid: and, with these 
taxes the Ministers could not pay 
what they now pay, unless some 
Scotchman will tell them how to 
pay nine millions with three. 

45. This is the pinch ; and to this 
pinch every funding system, and 
every paper-money system, have at 
lastcome. And now, Gentlemen, 
if you have done me the honour, 
(and a real honour I should deem 
it,) to attend strictly to what I have 
said above, you will need little 
from me on the subject of the 
Corn Bill. I am, and I always 
have. been, an enemy of the Corn 
Bill, against which I petitioned at 
the time of its passing, being con- 
vineed that England would never 
want to import corn, if English 
farmers were as lightly taxed. as 
those of other countries. But, be- 
cause I hate this odious law, am 
I to join that senseless or knavish 
crew of writers, who, because 
landlords wish to keep their estates, 
and farmers wish not to go to the 


ing “‘ a monopoly of corn”? The 
silk-weavers are now complaining 
that, in consequence of the recent 


ruined. But does any body accuse 
them of wanting “ a monopoly” 





poor-house, accuse them of want-_ 


law to admit foreign silks, they are. 
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in silks? They say, let us have 
as cheap bread as the French, 
and then let French silks come in; 
and the farmers say, let us have 
as litile tax on the windows, the 
malt, the hops, the beer, the soap, 
the candles, the leather, used by 
us, our labourers, smiths, and 
wheelwrights, as the French farm- 
ers have, and then Jet French corn 
comein. And have not the farm- 
ers as much reason on their side 
as the weavers have ? 

46. Aye, but the landlords want 
Who does not 
want to make the most of his pro- 
perty or his labour? To talk thus 
is nonsense: it is a base trick to 
gain unmerited popularity, a trick, 
however, which, in the long run, 
is sure to fail. The landlords, like 
other men, wish to obtain the full 
worth of their property ; and it is 
not in the nature of things, that, on 
an average, they should get more 
than that. And, do not you wish 
to ‘get the full worth of your 
labour, which is your property? 
What reason, what justice is there 
in calling upon the landlords to 
sacrifice their property for the 
benefit of the rest of the commu- 
nity ? or, rather, for the benefit of 
the fundholders and the rest of 
those who live upun the taxes ? 

47. The landlords are charged 


with wanting to force people to 


“ high rents.” 
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give them “ exorbitant” rents just 
in the same way, and with as 
much reason, as you, when you 
combine for a rise of wages, are 
charged with wanting to force the 
people to give you, “ exorbitant 
wages’’; for, it is the people who 
pay for your labour, at last, as it is 
the people who, at last, pay the 
rents. But, when workmen strike 
for more wages, do I, or does any 
just man, ever dlame them? Why, 
then, are we to blame landlords 
for getting the full worth of their 
land ? Is there any justice in this ? 


And ought injustice to prevail? 


But, moreover, itis not the interest 
of landlords that rents should be 
high or is it your interest that 
your wages should be high. Inthe 
reign of Henry VI. the wages of 
a sawyer, in the country, was 3d. 
a day, but, wheat was then 3s. 4d. 
the bushel of nine galions, beef 
was a farthing and a quarter a 
pound, a fat pullet was ld. and a 
fat goove 2d. Was not a sawyer 
better off then than he is now? 
Strong ale was 1d. a gallon then. 
So that the workman was, beyond 
all comparison, better off then 
than he is now when he gets the 
very highest wages ; but, what then, 
is his lot now, if he have low wages? 
If he have only a shilling or two 
a day? Alas! millions have not 
sixpence a day! In the same reign 
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the rent of arable land was not} 
more, on an average, than 9d. an} 
acre ; and it is now perhaps 20s. 
But, that 9d. would go further with 
the landlord than 20s. will now. 
Red wine was then 4d. a gallon, 
and white wine 6d. a gallon; and, 
observe, the landlord had then to 
pay no TAX on all the things men- 
tioned above, and, besides, for his 
land, house windows, horses, dogs, 
servants, hair-powder, carriage, 
and armorial bearings ; and he had 
not, when he received his estate, to 
pay for probate of the will, and 
for any legacy that might come to 
him; nor had he to pay a stamp- 
duty on his deeds, on his leases, 
and on every legal process, or 
document, touching his estate. 
All these he has to pay now, and 
they take away a pretty good slice 
of his rent. Now, then, my friends, 
reason like men of sense ; and do 
not be misled by stupid newspa- 
per-brawlers, who cry out for cheap 
bread, without saying a word about 
the taxes; and, who seem to en- 
tertain the ridiculous wish, that 
the owners of the land may be 
made to pay their present taxes, 
and to starve in the highways 
themselves. 

48. In one thing, indeed, the 
landlords have been and ure to 
blame, and greatly to blame; 
namely, that they did not, and that 


they do not, seek for justice for 
themselves in that way which 
would also give justice to the la- 
bouring people. The landlords 
have approved of, and do approve 
of the paper-money ; because it 
gives them rents; and, if they 
could have got rents in no other 
way, they would be'fully justified 
in thus liking and wishing to 
support the paper-money. But, 
this is not the fact: they might 
have secured their rents by an 
equitable adjustment, by justly 
reducing the interest of the debt, 
by very greatly reducing the 
dead-weight, by discharging the 
army in time of peace, and by 
abolishing the sinecures, the un- 
earned pensions and grants, and 
by curtailing all salaries and all 
sorts of expenses, except those of 
the navy. This mode of obtaining 
rents would have given the work- 
ing man a quart of strong beer 
for three half-pence, and would 
have dispersed those enormous 
hordes of idlers, who now eat 
what the working people ought to 
eat. It is in this way, and only 
in this way, that the Jandlords and 
farmers are to blame for the hor- 
tible misery in which the labour- 
ers noware. They cannot, while 
the present taxes last, pay them 
better than they do, without 
ruin lo themselves. But, it was 
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their duty, and it is their duty to 
take the amount of a large part of 
those taxes out of its present chan- 
nel, and give it to the working 
people. Their own interest, too, 
demands this; for, what is their 
situation amidst a mass of misery 
in their labourers, which those la- 
bourers impute to them; and, for 
the reason above stated, not alto- 
gether unjustly? But, this is a 
species of blame, which the cla- 
mourers against their “ monopoly”’ 
never impute to them: Qh, no! 
These clamourers are never for 
taking off taxes: they are, as I 
said before, for making the land- 
lords pay all the present taxes ; 
and, at the same time, having corn 
so low-priced, that no farmer can 
pay any rent! 

49. Besides, even if this could 
take place, even if all the land 
were taken from the owners, and 
let by the Government for the use 
of the public, the present amount 
of taxes could not be paid in gold. 
The farmers, if they held the farms 
free of rent, could not pay the 
present taxes and rates in gold for 
Jive years. In 1822 thousands of 
farms were offered free of .rent, 
and nobody was found to venture 
a shilling upon them. And yet, 
observe, we were not then come to 


gold payments, nor any thing like 
it. There was still a great deal 
of country bank paper out, besides 


| about twenty millions in paper of 
the Bank of England. If we had 
actually come to gold payments, 
the farms would ail have been 
abandoned to the overseers, who 
must have had them cultivated to 
raise food for the poor ; or, which 
is much more likely, partial in- 
surrections of the starving peo- 
ple would have led to general 
anarchy. 

50. It was, therefore, abso- “ 
lutely necessary to do one of two 
things ; namely, to put out paper- 
money again so as to raise prices ; 
OR, to reduce the interest of the 
debt, discharge the army, reduce 
the dead-weight, lop off the sine- 
cures, and make an “ equitable 
adjustment” of contracts. The 
Ministers chose the former ; out 
came the paper-money ; that raised 
prices ; it pacified the landlords 
and farmers; but it was not long 
in producing the “ late panic” and 
all the ruin and all the masses of 
misery which we now behold, and 
the much greater masses that will 
come, and must come, sooner or 
later, unless this paper-money 
system be wholly put an end to. 

51. Hoping that I have, upon 
these subjects, now put you upon 
your guard against the delusions 
of Scotch quackery, I remain, 

Your friend and 
Most obedient Servant, 





Wn. COBBETT. 
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TO MR. PEEL, 


Sir,—And how do you stand, 
as to this paper affair? For we 
ought now to pass all the great 
actors in review before us, and 
award to each his due share of 
whatever those actors may merit 
at the hands of a distracted and 
half-ruined people. Your share 
is not small, as we shall see, when 
we take a review of the circum- 


- gtances. 


You were the author, the mover, 
the great actorin THAT BILL, 
to which J have caused your name 
to be attached for ever; or, at 
least, as long as it and you shall 
be remembered. This may not 
be very long, notwithstanding the 
‘* presentiment,”’ which the “ Ba- 
‘‘ ronetage” tells us your father 
had, that he should be the founder 
of a great family! The “ pre- 
sentiment” was pretty sure to be 
realized, when he really had got 
the means of amassing a mon- 
strous parcel of money, which, as 
he had long seen, was talent, vir- 
tue, honour, dignity, and every 
thing else im this “ admiration of 
the world.” But, with all’ this, 
there remained, in order to make 
it advisable for a man to have 
the directing of national affairs, 


there wanted drains; there wanted 
mind ; there wanted those mental 
faculties which, and which only, 
enable men to see, at one and the 
same moment, all the effects of a 
public act or event, and which en- 
able them to see those effects be- 
fore-hand: and this is a descrip- 
tion of talent which is not to be 
purchased with the profits of cot- 
ton-mills and spinning-jennies. 
Your Bitz was, by far, the 
most important measure that has 
been adopted in all Europe in my 
time. If carried into full effect, 
it would have brought us back, in 
point of revenue, to the reign of 
James II.; but it would, in its 
progress, have produced such ca- 
lamities as the world had never 
witnessed before. “Curious, that 
a “GREAT FAMILY” should, 
in its infantine movements, in its 
childish sports, be indulged with 
play-things like this! Curious, 
also, that that brilliant wit and 
profound legislator, Sir Jonn 
Srapricut, should have exclaim- 
ed, that this Bill entitled you to 
the lasting admiration and grati- 
tude of the country! Still more 
curisus, that vou should, when 
you brought forward this Bill, 
‘* candidly confess,” amidst the 
deafening cheers of “the Wis- 
dom,” that time and reflection had 
taught you, that you had been in 
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error when you opposed a measure 
of this tendency in 1811! 

But, after all, there you are, 
one of about nine or ten men, on 
whose judgment, and on whose 
measures, the fate of millions still 
hangs. Let us, then, see how the 
case stands with regard to you. 
You, in 1819, brought in your Bill 
after a long inquiry as to the effects 
that it would have. You had been 
in committee upon the subject for 
nearly halfa year. You had call- 
ed before you, and examined, 
every man in the kingdom, whom 
you deemed wise as to the matter. 
And, at last, you decided for the 
Bill; you moved it; you defended 
it; you took credit for the success 
with which it was to be attended ; 
and you received the cheers of “ the 
Wisdom,” without, as I could per- 
ceive, the smallest symptoms of 
nausea, or disgust; and, as the 
question was now “ set at rest for 
ever,” you had nothing to do, but 
to stick yourself up in a great arm 
chair, smell your nosegay of myr- 
tle and of rose, and see the 
“GREAT FAMILY” rise up 
around you, while you received 
the homage of a “‘ most thinking” 
and most grateful nation ! 

Now, Sir, you must now be 
convinced of the dreadfully de- 
structive tendency of your Bill. 
You must now know, that it was 





a bed thing; and you must have 
known it, too, in 1822, when you 
silently consented to its virtual re- 
peal. You had not, in 1822, seen | 
a hundreth part of its evil effects ; 
for, there is no measure whereby 
to compare Jaw with anarchy, 
which latter that Bill, if carried 
into full effect, would most as- 
suredly have produced hefore three 
years from May 1823. If that Bill 
had gone into’ full effect, and had 
so continued unto this day, we 
should (if all law had not sooner 
been laid prostrate) now have seen 
the lands abandoned to the poor, 
to raise food for themselves. 
However, without asking you to 
admit this, you have, by your con- 
sent to its repeal, admitted that 
the Bill was BAD ; and yet we 
are to. depend on measures in the 
framing of which YOU are to 
take a share! And ought we to 
have confidence in those mea- 
sures * Ought we to believe, that 
YOU, you above all men, are 
duly qualified for devising mea- 
sures to save us from the perils 
with which we are menaced ? 
Will you tell the Members, as 
you told Sir Francis Burverr, 
that you are no more to blame 
than they, because they did not 
oppose your Bill? The answer to 
you is this: that you were a Mi- 
nister, and that they were not 
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Ministers ; that you were paid for 
thinking and for skill, and that 
they were not; that you had the 
glory and the’ other rewards of 
great wisdom, and that they had 
not. But whatever you might 
have to say to them, what would 
you, if I were looking you in the 


_ face, have to say TOME?! You 


had my warning before your eyes 
in black and white, long and long 
before you began your inquiries 
preparatory to your Bill. Such 
a Bill had been, by Tierw ey, re- 
commended in the spring of 1818. 
I answered Tierney. I proved 
that such a Bill must of necessity 
plunge the country intoruin. My 
arguments were wholly unanswer- 
able: no man ever attempted to 
answer them: I PROVED, that 
such a Bill would produce ruzn 
first, and anarchy in the end. And 
why, pray, did you not attend to 
me? Many thousands of persons 
in England read these proofs of 
mine. I had been, even then, 
many years distinguished by my 
writings on the subject of your 
Bill. Why, then, did you not at- 
tend to me? Why did you not 
endeavour to refute me, before 
you set my advice and exhorta- 
tions at defiance! Being the 
“founder of a great family,” it 
was, I suppose, beneath you to 
read a little “ Twopenny Trash.” 





But you are taught wisdom 
NOW, are you? If this werathe 
case, what, merciful God! has 
that teaching cost this credulous 
nation ! What has it paid in hune 
ger, in despair, in suicides, as the 
price of that teaching! As the 
price of the fame of this newly~ 
founded family ! But, what reason 
have we to suppose, that this is 
the case ; what is there, and what 
has there been, to make us believe, 
that you have NOW become pos- 
sessed of that wisdom which ought 
to preside when such affairs are 
under consideration ? In the de- 
bate on Mr. Jones’s petition you 
(as the newspapers say) declared 
that you did not recollect precisely 
what were the provisions of your 
Bill! No! Why, then, we are in 
a hopeful way indeed. In short, 
if you could despise my warnings 
of 1818, how are we to hope, that 
you will attend to them now? 
Those warnings were a series of 
clear proofs, arithmetical proofs, 
that such a measure, just such @ 
measure, as your Bill, would pro- 
duce destruction to the country. 
The nature of the measure was 
stated by me; and I described 
all its consequences as accurately 
as they could have been described 
after they had taken place! At 
the very time when I was doing 
this; at this very time, ScanLeTr 
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had the emptiness and audacity to 
call me, in his place in Parliament, 
“A CONTEMPTIBLE SCRIB- 
BLER” ; and-this man has been, 


-and is, upheld by noblemen, who 


have NOW most sensibly felt 
some of the consequences of my 


‘advice having been despised. 1 
‘do not rejoice at this ; because they 


were deceived; but, will they 
still support their deceivers? I 
think they will; and I think, that 
even NOW, wisdom will have 
been taught to none of you; 
though (and it is worth your bear- 
ing in mind) the people have, at 
jJast, been, as to this matter, com- 
pletely undeceived. 

I hope, that you will bear in 
mind that it was YOUR BILL, 
adopted, as it was, without those 
concomitant measures that I so 
earnestly recommended, which 
has led to all the calamities of 
the last six years, and which will 
lead, unless arrested in its efforts, 
to calamities a thousand times 
more dreadful. The ways of 
Providence are inscrutable; and 
is it not worthy of our most sober 
attention, that the instrument of 
introducing this measure, so pro- 
lific in mischief, should have been 
a man chosen by the University of 


Oxford for his determined hos- 


tility to further relief ‘to the long- 
suffering Catholics; sheuld, in 





short, have been an‘ ORANGE-, 


MAN”; and should, as to this 
very measure, have acted upon 
the advice, or, at least, in conso- 
nance with the advice, of a digni- 
fied clergyman of the Church, 
** by Law established” ! 

Well! but, what is to be done 
NOW?! The Speaxer, when he 
presented your Bill to the Re- 
gent, now King, described it as a 
measure, by which we should 
“return to the currency of our 
ancestors ;’ and he added, that, 
“if at any time,” this was the 
time to do it. We have not done 
it, however! And are we, then, 
NEVER todo it? The danger, 
the tremendous danger, that now 
daily threatensus; is it to last 
FOR EVER?! Oh, no! It will 
not lat FOR EVER, It will 
come to an end; but HOW! 
That is a question fer ‘“ founders 
of great families’’ to consider. 
That is for Lorn GrenvitLe 
to decide ; he who said that your 
measure had the approbation 
of all the wise, and was disap- 
proved of only by the ignorant. 
That is for Lorp Liverroo. to 
decide, he who, on the same oc- 
casion, said, that the subject was 
one of such great and general in- 
terest, that it had been written 
upon by men, whose education 
and habits did not qualify them 
for the task, 

Leaving you, then, and these 





menof “education and habits,” to | 
settle this all-important ‘NOW,’ I 
will conclude this Letter to you with 
an extract from the introductory 
letter to my ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR, addressed to ‘‘my dear little 
James”, as Scare, in derision, 
called him. I have nosuch “ pre- 
sentiment” as your father had; I 
am not presumptuous nor vain 
enough to think of being the 
“ founder ofa family”; but, be- 
ing a father of sons, I have a de- 
sire, that they should be men of 
useful knowledge. In order to 
stimulate my son in the acquire- 
ment of this knowledge, I de- 
scribe to him the several degrees 
of respect, due to those, who in 
the different learned prefessions, 
possess this knowledge, conclu- 
ding w ith words, which are, I think, 
more worthy of your attention and 
reflection than those Lectures of 
Perer Maccwxiocn, at which 
the newspapers told us you were 
a constant attendant. 


“« To the functions of Statesmen 
“and Legislatorsisdue the highest 
“« respect which can be shown by 
‘‘man to any thing human; for, 
‘“‘ not only are the industry, la- 
‘* bour, and talent, requisite in the 
“ acquirement of knowledge, still 
“greater and far greater here, 
“than in the profession of the 
“* Law ; but, of the application of 
** this knowledge the effects are so 
“ transcendant in point of magni- 
“* tude as to place them beyond: 
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‘all the bounds of comparison 

“ Here it is not individual persons, 
‘* with their families, friends, and 
“ neighbours, that are affected ; 
* but whole countries and commu- 
‘‘ nities. Here the matters to be 
‘‘ discussed and decided on, are 
* peace or war, and the liberty or 
‘slavery, happiness ur misery, of 
“nations. Hereasingleinstance 
‘* of neglect, a single oversight, a 
‘‘ single error, may load with ca- 
“ Jamity millions of men, and en- 
‘* tail that calamity on a long series 
‘¢ of future generations. But, my 

“dear James, you will always 
‘« bear in mind, that, as the degree 
‘‘ and quality of our respect rise in 
“¢ proportion tothe influence which 
‘‘ the different branches of know- 
“ledge naturally have in the affairs 
‘and on the condition ofmen; so, 
“in cases of an imperfection in 
“ knowledge, or of neglect of its 
“ application, or of its perversion 
‘to bad purposes, all the feeli 

“ which are opposite to that of 
‘‘ respect, rise in the same pro- 
“ portion. To ignorant pretenders 
“to surgery and medicine, we 
‘‘ award our contempt and scorn, 
‘On time-serving or treacherous 
‘* Counsellors, and on cruel, or 
‘* partial Judges, we inflictour de- 

“ testation and abhorrence ; while, 
“on rapacious, corrupt, perfidi- 
“* ous, or tyrannical Statesmen and’ 
‘* Legislators, the voice of human 
‘* nature cries aloud for execration 
“ and vengeance.” 


Now, I do not, as to this trans- 
action, impute to you, or te any of 
the Ministers, any of those things, 
which eall for “‘erecration and’ 
vengeance” ; fer, though the evils, 
past, present and: possibly fue. 
H 2 
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ture, are the very greatest that can 
be inflicted on a nation, I am 
bound to acknowledge, that they 
have not been inflicted intention- 
ally ; because men never do that 
which they think tends to their own 
disgrace and ruin. But, Sir, is 
evil intention necessary to consti- 
tute, I will not say crime ; bat, is 
it, ina case like this, necessary to 
constitute a ground of censure? 
Is a man to rather more, perhaps, 
than offer himself as a statesman ; 
is he to receive annually for his 
services a sum sufficient to main- 
tain three or four hundred labour- 
ers’ families, making about two 
thousand persons; is he to enjoy 
extensive patronage and have the 
means of enriching relations, de- 


pendants and friends out of the 
public revenue ; is he to be clothed 
with power and covered with ho- 
nours, and to be an object of all 
the respect and reverence that are 
inseparable from these: is a man 
thus to be rewarded for the talents 


and wisdom, which, by his very 
act of accepting office, he asserts 
himself to possess; and, when his 
measures produce indescribable 
calamity to the people, and put 
in jeopardy the very crown of his 
sovereign, is he to plead the ab- 
sence of bad intention, and to say 
to others, who have had no pay, no 
patronage, no honours, no preten- 
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sions to statesman-like abilities ; is 
he to say to them, ‘“* Why did not 
YOU foresee and foretell these fatal 
consequences ?” And is he to say 
this, too, to the suffering people, 
ONE of whom did thus foresee and 
foretell, and, over and over again, 
WARNED him of these conse- 
quences ? 

Ohno! Sir, you are not to escape 
inthis way. Those, indeed, who, 
like TrerNey and Barine, and 
some others, urged you to bring 
forward your measure ; those who 
actively supported it; those who 
applauded it when brought for- 
ward ; together with all your col- 
leagues: all these participate in 
the responsibility ; but, all the rest 
of the nation have an undoubted 
right to complain, and to call for 
that, which is so clearly pointed 
out by the nature of the case; 
namely, that similar evils shall 
not again be produced by THE 
SAME MEN. 

“ WHAT MEN, then?” you 
may ask. And, you may, per- 
haps, add, “ YOU, I suppose, 
are the only man.” God forbid I 
should think so! God forbid that 
I should think, that the peace and 
safety of England depended upon 
the breath of one man! I am con- 
vinced, that England contains 
hundreds of men, any one of 
whom would be able to put this 
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thing to rights. I have, indeed, 
long thought, I have often said, 
and think and say it still, that this 
thing will not be put to rights, 
without my having a hand in it ; 
and, if I should shortly be in Par- 
liament (which, if I am to judge 
from present appearances, I shall) 
I shall have a hand in it. How 
this may be no man can say; but 
this much I will say, that I would 
not, to-morrow, take my Lorp 
Liverroou.’s office, even at the 
request of the King, except under 
an express and solemn compact, 
that, with as much speed as justice 
to individuals and safety to the 
public peace would allow, the 
whole fabric of paper-money 
should be COMPLETELY 
DEMOLISHED, and that 
the King should be restored to the 
enjoyment, in all its plenitude, of 
that greatest and most essential of 
all his prerogatives, the exclusive 
right of making and issuing money 
for the use of his people, without 
which I am thoroughly convinced, 
England can never again know 
one momént of real internal 
peace. Ws. COBBETT. 





To MR. CURWEN, 


Member of Parliament for some 
Place in the North. 


Sir,—The famous SMALL- 
NOTE BILL was opposed by 
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only two Members, Lord Fo.xe- 
stone and Mr. James ; the former, 
because it would bring back the 
Jorgeries, the hangings, and the 
other evils of the small notes ; the 
latter said, that, ‘as the people 
“‘were to have their choice, they 
deserved whatever might hap- 
“pen, if they did not demand the 
** gold; but, nevertheless, as the 
** Bill appeared to him to be the 
“FIRST STEP in the road 
“ back to the mischievous paper- 
“money, he would divide the 
‘“* House on it.” 

Aud now, Mr. Curwen, what 
did you say upon this memorable 
occasion? Why, you said, that 
YOU “ hoped that your honour- 
* able friend (Mr. James) would 
‘** not divide the House; that the 
“country stood in need of the 
‘‘ measure; and that, in the coun- 
“try, they PREFERRED the 
* small notes of Country- Bankers 
“to any other species of cur- 
* rency!” 


What say you NOW, Mr.’ 


Curwen, Member for some place 
in the North? Ah! you thought 
you should get high prices, did 
you, and that all would go on 
smoothly, and that gold might still 
be sucked outof the Old Sow Bank! 
Mr. James and my Lord Forke- 
STONE understood the matter bet- 
ter than you did, though you 
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to back you (as the newspapers 
said) Mr. Hume, the Oracte, and 
that accomplished legislator, Harr 
Davis. 

I agreed, and do agree with Mr. 
James, that those who have taken 
the paper deserve what they have 
suffered. But, what is to be said 
of those bankers, who now, every 
day, REFUSE TO PAY IN 
GOLD, when the party is evi- 
dently too poor to sue them? And 
ought not, then, Mr.Jones’s prayer 
to be attended to? Ovight there 
not to be summary process, not 
only to recover from such men the 
sum due; bat also to inflict a 
penalty on them for the refusal? 
This is not an affair of common 
debt ; it isan affair of circulating 
money: and ought men to be suf- 
fered to exercise the prerogative 
of making money, without some- 
thing more than common-debt pro- 
cess to protect the holder of that 
money? But there will be plenty 
of occasions, soon, to talk about 
all matters of this sort. 


Wn. COBBETT. 





TO 


MR. HUSKISSON. 


Si1r,—Amidst your tribulations, 
it must be a great consolation to 
you to reflect, that you have an 
advocate in the Scotch Dr. Brack, 
the eulogist of “ surplus copetal, 
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mon.” The Doctor is, however, 
rather indiscreet, when he ven- 
tures on this broad declaration ; 
namely, ‘‘ WE believe, in our 
* CONSCIENCE, that Mr. 
Huskisson approaches nearer 
“ to the character of a VIRTU- 
‘““ OUS Minister, a Minister, to 
‘¢ whom the welfare of the whole 
** nation is more at heart than his 
own advantage, than any man 
who has ever been a Minister in 
“ this country.” This Scotch 
free-trade quack forgets, I dare 
say, or thinks that the gulled peo- 
ple have forgotten, the very spe- 
cial care that you have taken of 
your own advantage.. The last 
twenty-eight years have seen but 
a very short time, when you were 
not in the receipt of a thumping 
salary, sometimes two sa/aries at 
once ; and, during that short time, 
you were in the receipt of a pen- 
sion of 1,200/.a year. This Scotch 
quack, who, I dare say, thinks 
that you may, by chance, have sa- 
laries and pensions to-give away, 
thinks that we have forgotten, that, 
even while you were in place, 
you got settled on you for life, a 
pension of 1,200/. a year out of 
the public money, always to be 
paid you, except at any time when 
you might have a place of 2,0001. 
a-year ! So that, in orout, we have 
you on us for your life! The 
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Seotch quack thinks, I suppose, 
that we have forgotten, that, like 
a really good husband, you have 
taken care of Mrs. Emiry Hus- 
Kisson, to whom, if you should 
die first of the two, we are to have 
the honour of paying (if she will 
be condescending enough to let 
us) 600/. a year for her life! 
Dear good man that you are! to 
have “ the welfare of the whole 
nation more at heart than your 
own advantage !” 

Bat, Sir, your measures are of 
far greater importance to us than 
you character and disposition. 
There are now many thousands of 
families made unhappy, master- 
men plunged into ruin and work- 
men into half-starvation, by these 
measures; and, do you imagine, 
that this is to be rubbed out of our 
minds by the impudent commen- 
dations, bestowed on you by a 
Scotch quack, who hopes, perhaps, 
to pick up what he calls “ pigs’ 
meat” out of some public trough 
that you may have to fill? It is 
one thing not to be able to adopt 
measures to save any branch of 
trade from ruin, when the ruin 
arises from causes, which time, 
or other men’s measures have 
created ; and quite another thing to 
adopt measures, which manifestly 
cause the ruin. The latter is your 
case; and, the silk-people have 
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you, clearly you, to blame for what 
they now suffer. 

You found a system of long- 
standing, and under which thena- 
tion had done well. Was sucha 
thing to be changed upon the 
ground of a mere theoretical whim 
of Ricardo and the Scotch review- 
ers? The Scotch, at those dinners, 
at which they scratch one another 
so lovingly, boast, that the “ free- 
trade” system is their work ; that 
you have only acted upon their 
plans. This is likely enough! 
For England owes nearly all its 
calamities to Scotch projectors. 
The truth is, you are a shallow 
man; youtalk with jobbing, gam- 
bling fellows,whoare, now-a-days, 
called ‘‘ merchants ;” and you see 
only a very small part at a time, 
of any great affair. You have 
been looking at custom-house re- 
ceipts, and forgetting, that to come 
at those receipts, you must plunge 
many thousands of Englishmea 
into misery. You may, perhaps, 
know better in time; but, alas! 
what will be, to the people, the 
expense of teaching you ! 


Wu. COBBETT, 





TO 
DOCTOR ALEXANDER BARING- 
Docror, 
Ir is unkind of you not to pub 
lish, for the ease of the minds of 
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a “ most thinking people,” bulle- 
tins of the state of your paticnt’s 
health. When you and “ abso- 
lute wisdom,” and the other grave 
Doctors, met at the Mansion- 
House (on the call ef the family- 
doctor), to consult on the then 
alarming state of the sufferer, you 
gave it as your opinion, that her 
disorder arose from “a P LE- 
THOR A”; but you, at the same 
time, observed, that it was consti- 
tutional with her to be “ subject 
to hot and cold fits.” You did, in- 
deed, hint, that there had been 
some ‘“‘ malevolence ” at work to 
produce so very shivering a fit as 
was then upon her; and you re- 
commended the speedy applica- 
tion of “ confidence.” This seems, 
however, to have been only a sti- 
mulating sort of stuff, such as is 
supplied by the brewers’ druggists. 
“T’ll drug their possets for them,” 
says mother Macsern, who, I 
dare say, called out for “ confi- 
dence! confidence! confidence !” 
at the very time that she was about 
the “ malevolent ” work. 

But, Docror, are you not bound. 
to tell us, WHO it was that you 
suspected of the “ malevolence ?” 
The truth is, Doctor, you are in a 
hobble. You supported and re- 
commended PEEL’S BILL, and 
that was, as sleek Hupson Gur- 
Nig Now (for the first time) says, 


To Doctor ALexaNnpeR Banrine. 
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a “monstrous blunder,’ Doctor. 
Nonsense, Doctor, about ‘ male- 
volence.” Tell the Ministers how 
to pay the interest of the debt, and 
the dead-weight, and the thunder- 
ing standing army, and all the 
salaries, pensions, sinecures, and 
grants, IN FULL, and INGOLD 
of full weight and fineness: tell 
them how to dothat; or, hold 
your tongue, Doctor. I took the 
pains to address a letter to you, in 
1820, in order to convince you,that 
this was impossible. You continued 
on in your old ‘ monstrous blun- 
der.”” You said not a word against 
the Small-Note Bill ; and now you 
talk of “‘ plethoras,” of *‘ hot and 
cold fits,” and of ‘* malevolence.” — 
Alas! Doctor, a man may under- 
stand loan-mongering, and, at the 
same time, may be as ignorant as 
a horse as to the effects which 
loans finally have upon a nation. 
Pray, Doctor, is it the ‘“ ple- 
thora of money” that makes peo- 
ple break so fast? That makes 
the crackings in the Wen, and at 
Giascow, and all about the 


country ? Would it not be well 
to get “ plethora” into the King’s 
speech, Doctor? The newspa- 
pers say that there is a bunch of 
booksellers broke for 400,000/. ! 
A bunch of grocers for not much 
less ; and, that while this is going 
on, there is to be a LOAN of 
many millions! A LOAN! aye; 
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that is the lick-chops work! The 
slaver boils over from one’s mouth, 
at the bare thought of it! What! 
a loan in the midst OF PEACE, 
and of that which the all-pro- 
found Lord Dudley and Ward 
called, the other day, ‘‘ UNEX- 
AMPLED PROSPERITY!” A 
loan in the midst of what the old 
shuffle-breeches of the New Times 
told us, only a month ago, was an 
*“ INCREASING REVENUE!” 
A loan, good God! when the gold 
is so plenty that it is dess valuable 
than bank notes! Never mind 
that; and the “ best public in- 
structer” will tell us, too, that 
the terms of the loan are such as to 
be ‘‘ extremely advantageous to the 
* public (poor public !) and to the 
** contractors also.” But, Dector, 
you must certainly be one of the 
professors of the “ Lonpon Un1- 
versity,” of whichMr.Brovenam 
isgto be “ best public instructer.” 
They have Lorp Joun Russevy 
for the department of tragedy; 
they have Dr. Perer Maccut- 
Locu for that of *‘ cheap currency, 
mon ;” they have Dr. Brack tor 
that of ‘‘ surplus copotal, mon;” 
they have Docrors Tooke and 
Jenkinson for that of “ surplus 
of food;” they have Docror 
Matrnvs for “ surplus popula- 
tion ;” they have Sir Grory for 
“the old Roman plan;” they 
have Horton Wixtmor, or Wil- 
mot Horton, (which is it?) for 
that of “‘ getting English capital 
into Ireland,” by sending it to 
Canada to feed Irish people 
there ; they have Trmszxz, of the 
Rump, to teach the labouring 
people “‘ the secret of living ina 
married state without having 
children ;” they have many others, 
but still they want YOU for the 
commercio-medical department. 
Wu. COBBETT. 


/ 
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AMERICAN 
FIRE-PLACE. 


“‘ Now is the time to try men’s 
souls,” said Paine, when the Ame- 
ricans were hard pushed in that 
“ unnatural rebeliion,”’ the suc- 
cess of which obtained it the name 
of a “ glorious revolution”; and, I 
say, with regard to us, now is the 
time to try men’s fingers and toes, 
Here am I, at five o’clock in the 
morning, sitting at seven feet from 
my fire, and [ should sit at a 
greater distance, if my present 
room would allow of it. What 
could I do with a fire box, stuck 
into a hole in the wall, whence the 
fire would, as fast as it was made, 
drop down through a sort of sieve, 
and become extinguished? Do? 
Why, I should lie a bed to be 
sure ; or, which is more likely, 
stamp about the room, and I am 
half afraid I should do something 
worse, besides being out of tem- 

er with all about me, and, 

eing cross and unreasonable to- 
wards servants, who, though 
they can, and ought to make 
fires properly and at an early 
hour, cannot cause to come out 
into the room that heat which 
their master or mistress have des- 
tined to go up the chimney. Mr, 
Jupson, of Kensington, themaker 
and seller of these fire-places 
(made from the model that I im- 
ported from Philadelphia), has 
shown me a letter from Taomas 
Law Hopers, Esq., of Hemstead, 
in Kent (which letter Mr. Hodges 
has allowed him to make public), 
stating, that one of these fire- 
places, put up in Mr. Hodges’s 
servants’ hall, has, in the first 
place, cured a smoking chimney, 
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much heat as ever could before be 
obtained by more than double the 
quantity of fuel. This fire-place 
has, however, with some people, 
one great fault, which it would be 


unfair not to avow; namely, that | by that time, be gone, for this year: 


it is of my introduction! Alas! 
this cannot now be helped! Those 
people must sit shivering like dogs 
on wet sacks, that’s all, poor 
things. Or, they may, when as- 
sembled, take turns, in that ele- 
gant horizontal roasting, which is 
going on, during the whole of every 
cold winter's evening. 





ICE-HOUSES. 


Docror AvexanpeR Barine 
says that ‘‘ Commerce has its hot 
and cold fits,’ and *‘ Asso_ure 
Wispom” cries, ‘‘ hear, hear, 
hear!” and they both swear, that 
** late panic” is senseless; and that 
*“ confidence” is all that is want- 
ed; and Dr. Sropparr, who 
used, in the poor betrayed 
Queen's time, to abuse “* Absolute 
Wisdom,” now swears, the old va- 
gabond, that I was never away 
Jrom Kensington in October and 
November last, and that “ no one 
can doubt of all being sound, when 
asserted to be so by SUCH MEN 
as Mr. Barinc and ALperMAN 
Woop.” But,to my subject. If 
‘* commercial gentlemen ” (oh the 
reptiles!); if they have their 
‘“‘ hot and cold “fits,” as that. 
reat loan - monger, Docror 

ARING, says they have, why 
should not writers have their hot 
and cold fits ; and why may not I 
jump, at once, from FIRE to 
ICE '—The case is this : | men- 
tioned, incidentally, in my Cor- 
tace Economy, the facility with 
which they preserve ice under the 








burning sun of Virern1a; but I 
did not describe the method. LI 
intended to do this in the last edi- 
tion of that work. I will do it in 
the next edition ; but, the ice may, 


I will, therefore, do it in the 
NEXT REGISTER. Thething 


is attended with very little expense. 


The whole affair is above ground ; 
and all the materials are poles, 
straw, and a few boards. 





SIR THOS. BEEVOR, Barr. 


London, 12th Jan. 1826. 
TO THE PUBLIC, 


Havine addressed the public, 
some days ago, on the subject of 
a subscription for the purpose of 
raising a sum of money, necessary 
to defray the expenses of an en- 
deavour to place Mr. Cobbett in 
Parliament ; and having, at the 
same time, intimated my intention 
of appointing a day for the friends 
of the undertaking to meet me in 
London, for the purpose of agree- 
ing on the mode of proceeding in 
conducting the subscription, and 
in the execution of the object of 
it; I have now the honour to in- 
vite those gentlemen, who are 
disposed to second my views, to 
meet me, at the FREEMASON’S 
TAVERN, Great Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, at one 
o'clock in the day, of Wednesday, 
the eighth of February. 

J have received letters of en- 
couragement and advice from 
many gentlemen, who also have 
done me the honour to say that 
they will be present at the Meet- 
ing; amongst others, from the 
Honourable Member for Boston, 
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Coronet Jonnson. The other 
names are too numerous to be all 
inserted ; and it would be mani- 
festly improper to make a selec- 
tion. 

I beg leave to request Gentle- 
men to be punctual as to the hour 
of meeting. Mr. Cobbett will be 
present to state the grounds upon 
which he thus presents himself to 
the public. 


THOS. B. BEEVOR. 





THE REGISTER, 
Complete in Fifty-six Volumes. 


I HAVE TWO SETS, made 
up with great difficulty. One 
I keep. ‘The other is for sale for 
501. It is uniformly bound in 
Calf, in the best manner. Each 
Volume has, on the back of it, the 
period to which its CONTENTS 
relate. The whole comprises 
the period from Ist January, 
1802, to 30th December, 1825. 
The Two last Volumes are in 
boards, because they are not yet 
dry enough to bind in leather, 
without injury to the print.—It 
will, by the impudent Scotch 
quacks, be called ‘ egotism”. 
Very likely it may ; but, HERE, 
and HERE ONLY, is the true 
History of England for these twen- 
ty-four years: here are the real 
causes and real motives and real 
consequences. 





POLICE REPORTS. 


ANoTHER most enormous piece 
of injustice has, it appears to me, 
been done by these reports, which 
have, without any legal inquiry, 
exhibited Mr. Simonps of Read- 
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ing, as the vender of not onl 
adulterated, but POISONOUS, 
FLOUR. Mr. Simonps I do not 
personally know ; but, I well know 
his character; and I am con- 
vinced that a fouler slander never 
was uttered against any human 
being. He is a man, whose wealth 
places him above temptation to 
commit such an act; he is famed 
for having the best flour in the 
market, and, which is the best 
proof of it, selling it at the 
highest price. In his published 
notice, he says that he will dis- 
prove the charge ; and that, [dare 
say, he will do, in the most satis- 
factory manner. To do the deed, 
there must have been other hands 
than his own, and those in great 
number; so that, it is a case that 
admits of easy proof, if the im- 
putation be just. Now, then, let 
the police-gentlemen come to that 
proof. 





ALBEMARLE-STREET, 
Dec. 29, 1625. 
On Wepwnespay, the 25th of Ja- 
NUARY 1826, Mr. MURRAY will 
commence the Publication of 


THE 


REPRESENTATIVE, 
A DAILY MORNING NEWSPAPER, 


Intended to convey the earliest and 
most authentic Political, Commer- 
cial, and Domestic Intelligence. 


Advertisements, and Communi- 
cations for the Editor, to be sent to 
No. 50, Albemarle-Street, until the 
25th of January, and afler that day, tu 
“« The Representative” Office, No.25, 
Great George-Street, Westminster. 

*.* Orders for this Newspaper -are 


uested to be sent to the Postmasters 
aud Newsmen. 
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Markers. 


PERIODICAL CRITICISM. 


In consequence of most of the pub- 
lications which periodically criticise 
the productions of literature actu- 
ally being the property and entirely 
under the influence of the proprietors 
of the very works which are criti- 
cised, it may be readily supposed 
that impartiality is not their chief 
characteristic, In fact, it has become 
an universal complaint among the 
readers and purchasers of books, 
that they know not where to look for 
an unsuspected opinion of the works 
of the day. The quarterly periodi- 
cals confine themselves to original 
essays, and the monthly ones are 
unfortunately, for obvious reasons, 
not to be depended upon; so that 
the Book Clubs, the Circulating Li- 
braries, and the general purchasers 
of books, are either left wholly with- 
out a guide, or trust to those who 
are interested in deceiving them. 
The LONDON MAGAZINE, being 
placed wholly out of the sphere of 
any interested influence whiatever, 
has determined upon supplying the 
want of an impartial guide to the 
purchasers of books, by dedicating 
the latter part of each number to 
judgments upon all the books pub- 
lished in the course of the month, 
worthy of notice ; and thus replace 
certain of the usual portions of a 
Magazine, such as the Deaths and 
Marriages, which have no connec- 
tion with literature, by information 
and intelligence of the same nature 
as the rest of the Magazine. The 
Editors of the London Magazine 
neither wish nor expect to be taken 
at their word, but invite the most 
vigilant comparison of their criticism 
with that of less independent pub- 
lications, The new plan commenced 
with the first Number of the new 
year, published on the ist of January 
1826, 





MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing January 7. 


Per Quarter. 


s. ad, oS Ge 
Wheat .. 60 1 24 11 
Rye eee 43 1 x . 41 9 


~ 


Barley .. S7 2] Pease...45 9 


Total Quantity of Corn returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the Week ended January 7. ' 


Qrs Qrs. 
Wheat. . 29,275 | Oats... 17,225 
Rye.... 187] Beans... 3,133 
Barley .. 36,900 | Pease... 1,418. 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the weck ended 
Saturday, January 7. 

Qrs. £ «8 d. s. d. 
Wheat... 3,836 for 11,623 15 4 Average,60 7 
Barley..3,997 .. 7,414 0 10.....,....38 0 
Oats.. 11,654 .. 16,535 12 2..........28 4 


Rye eree “~~ eee _= os eee eeseeee 


Beans... 954 ....1,953 17) 1.......00-40 D1 
Pease ef 609 ooo 1,426 9 Focccecocede 10- 


Price on board Ship as under. 


Flour, per sack ......55s. — 60s. 
Seconds ........52s. — 54s; 
—— North Country ,.45s.— 50s. 
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Friday, Jan. 13.—The frosty wea- | 
ther continuing, our navigation is 
nearly impeded with ice ; and there- 
fore business mQst be suspended for 
the present. 


Monday, Jan. 16.—The supplies 
of English Grain last week were 
small. Of Foreign Barley the quan- 
tity was again considerable. This 
morning the fresh arrivals are short. 
The navigation of our river being 
impeded by ice, there is no business 
doing on the Corn Exchange, except 
in a few samples of Corn in granary, 
for which rather higher prices are 
obtained. 
nominally as last week. 


We leave our quotations 


Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in 
the Port of London, from Jan. 9 
to Jan. 14, both inclusive. 


Qrs. 
2,374 

. 2,610 
6,951 
7,020 
1,099 
7,429 


Qrs. 
2s... Te 
Linseed .. 
Rapeseed . 
Brank 
Mustard... 
| ae 
Hemp... 

. 1,888 | Seeds .. 


Foreign. — Barley, 15,020; Oats, 
2,080 quarters. 


Wheat.. 
Barley . 
Malt.... 
Beans... 





HOPS. 

Price per Cwt. in the Borough: 

Monday, Jan, 16.—The Hop Mar- 
ket continues in a state of stagnation. 

Maidstone, Jan. 12.—We have the 
same dull account to give respecting 
the Hop Trade, which at present 
seems entirely at a stand. 





January 2], 1826. 
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Monday, Jan. 16.—There were no 
arrivals from Ireland last week ; 
from Foreign Ports, 2,270 casks of 
Butter. 


SmituFretp, Monday, Jan. 16. 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


s. d. » & 
4 0to5 O 


310—5 0O 
Veal .....4 8—5 6 
Pork.....4 4—5 4 

Beasts ... 23946 | Sheep .. 19,240 

Calves... 115] Pigs .. 100 


Mutton... 


Newcate, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


d. s. a. 
4to4 4 


&—4 
0— 6 
8—5 


Ss. 
Dat ice S 


Mutton ...3 
Veal‘... 4 


6 
0 
4 


LEADENHALL, (same day.) 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead): 


 & s. d. 
2to4 4 


8— 4 
4— 6 
8— 5 


Mutton... 
WOllise «6s 


ee 


Price of Bread.—The price of the 
4lb. Loaf is stated at 10d. by the 
full-priced Bakers. 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 13. 
Shipsat Market. Shipssold. Price. 
264 Newceastle.. 10} 36s. 0d. to 50s, 0d> 


53 Sunderland,. 2 37s.0d,—50s, 0d. 





Manrxars. ( 252 
POTATOES, HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


SPITALFIELDs, per Ton. 
Ware....... £3 0 to 5 0 | Smithfield—Hay....70s. to 95s. 
Middlings......2 0 — 3 O Straw...36s. to 40s- 


ae 23— 90 0 ' 
Common Red..4 0 — 5 6 Clover.. 84s. to 114s. 


Onions 6s. 0d.—Os. Od. per bush. | S¢, Jumes’s,x—Hay.... 70s. to 105s. 
Straw .. 33s. to 44s, 


, Ton. 
BorouGu, per 4on Clover, .80s. to 120s. 


WED pckes £3 10 to ; . 
Middlings......2 0 — Whitechapel.--Hay....65s. to 95s, 


SO cccesemen Straw...34s. to 40s. 
Common Rec..0 0 — Clover. .84s. to 120s. 
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COUNTRY CORN MARKETS. 


By the QuARTER, excepting where otherwise named ; from Wednesday to 
Saturday last, inclusive. 


The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the Week before. 


Wheat. Barley. | Oats. Beans. Pease. 
s. to s. s. to s. d. . tos. s.to s.d.| &. tos. 
Aylesbury ..++e- 64 73 36 420 | 25 28 50 4 
Banbury....++++ } 58 68 40 45 30 50 
Basingstoke .... | 55 710135 40 28 0 
Bridport 58 700437 40 26 52 
Chelmsford....... 0 0 0 O 0 0 
Tester ccseccese | Oe oe 34 47 54 
Devizes...... ++ 56 73 36 46 56 
Dorchester 6060006 53 64 32 38 56 
Exeter...sccee.. | 64 720436 46 0 
ee 32 37 40 
Guildford........ | 9 0 0 0 
Henley .......- -- | 62 78 47 52 
Horncastle 98 63 40 50 
Hungerford....... | 60 70 42 60 
: 64 42 0 
Newbury ........ {52 80 42 52 
Northampton,... | 55 63 39 0 
Nottingham ..., 6 O 0 0 
Reading ........ 4 82 49 52 
Stamford......... | 54 66 42 43 
Stowmarket .... 0 
Swansea..... ose 0 
SED ccdain cin 00 0 
Uxbridge ........ 51 
Warminster...... 50 62 
Winchester....... 0 0 
Dalkeith*® ...... | 27 


19 21 
Haddington*.... | 27 17 21 
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* Dalkeith and Haddington are given by the boll.—The Scotch boll for Wheat, 
Rye, Pease, and Beans, is three per cent. more than 4 bushels. The doll of 
Barley and Oats, is about 6 bushels Winchester, or as 6 to 6 compared with the 
English quarter. 
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Liverpool, Jan. 10.—Owing principally to the prevalence of easterly 
winds, the importations of Grain have again been very trivial, but the 
dealers and millers, being nearly out of stock, were compelled to buy the 
finer qualities of Wheat, new and old, at an advance of 2d. to 3d. per,70 lbs., 
and of Oats also to a limited extent ; the country markets of the district, 
under these circumstances, experienced a similar demand.—The market 
of this day was tolerably well attended, but owing to an appearance in the 
change of weather, sales were so limited that the advance previously 
obtained was barely attainable. In other articles there was little or no 
alteration in prices. 


Imported into Liverpool, from the $d to 9th January, 1826, inclusive: — 
Wheat, 97; Barley, 220; Oats, 848; Malt, 70; Beans,12; and Pease, 
4 quarters. Flour, 200 sacks, per 280lbs. Oatmeal, 296 packs, per 
240 lbs. 


Norwich, Jan. 14.—We had a good supply of all Grain to-day, particu- 
Jarly Wheat.—Red sold from 57s. to 64s.; White, to 66s.; Barley, 30s. to 
39s.; Oats, 22s. to 28s.; Beans, 37s. to 40s. ; Pease, 57s, to 42s.; Boilers, 
to 58s. per quarter; and Flour, from 47s. to 48s. per sack. 


Bristol, Jan.’14.—Prime Malting Barley (supply of which is meng: 
sells well at this place. Other Grain sells heavily. The prices quote 
beneath are at present obtained :—Wheat, from 5s. 6d. to 8s, 6d. ; Barley, 
3s. 3d. to 5s. 8d; Oats, 2s. Sd. to 3s. 3d.; Beans, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 9d. ; and 
Malt, 5s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. per bushel. Flour, Seconds, 31s. to 52s, per bag. 


Wisbech, Jan. 14.—The supply of Grain to-day was short, fine dry 
Wheat sold from is. to 2s. higher. Oats and Beans support last week’s 
prices.—Red Wheat, 52s. to 59s.; White ditto, 60s. to 62s.; Oats, 20s. 
to 24s.; and Beans, 32s.to 38s. per quarter. Grinding Barley, 1s. per 
stone, 


Wakefield, Jan. 13.—The Canals being stopped from the frost, has 
caused a thin attendance of buyers; the quantity offering of every article 
is small. Wheat is held at an advance of ¢s. per quarter ; and Barley also 
1s. to2s. per quarter: the sales, however, are confined to needy buyers. 
Other descriptions of Grain are without any material alteration in value. 


Mancheste:, Jan. 14.—Our water conveyance being all closed, causes 
every thing on hand to command a better price, and what has been sold 
to-day has been at an advance, say on Wheat Sd. and Oats 1d. per bushel ; 
and Flour 2s. per sack. The supply into Liverpool continuing small, that 
market is higher this week. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, Jan. 14.—We had a moderate supply of Wheat 
from the farmers, and not much coastwise at this morning’s market, and 
the millers having small stocks, they bought the whole supply readily at 
1s. to 2s. per quarter advance. Malting Barley, both Norfolk and foreign, 
is 1s. per quarter dearer; but old Barley is very dull sale and cheaper: 
We had a good supply of Oats from the farmers, which sold slowly at last 
week's prices, The imperial measure is now generally adopted here, and 
the quotation of prices is made accordingly—Wheat, new, 56s, to 65s. ; 
foreign, 50s. to 50s.; Rye, 40s. to 42s.; foreign, 32s. to $6s.; Barley, 36s. 
to 38s. ; foreign, 28s. to 35s. ; Malt, 62s. to 66s. ; Oats, 22s. to 28s. ; foreign, 
19s. to 21s.; Beans, 42s. to 46s.; Pease, white, 54s. to 60s, per quarter, 
Flour, 48s, per sack. 











Markers. 


COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &c. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, Jan. 14.—Our market to-day, was well sup- 
plied with fat Cattle, and the sale very dull; price of the best of those sold 
at 8s. 3d. per stone of 14]bs. The supply of store stock was but small, 
and the sale quite stagnant ; a few Scots sold at 4s. to 4s, 6d. per stone, 
when fat. Pigs cheaper than any thing else. 

Horncastle, Jan. 14.—Beef, 7s. to 8s. ptr stone of 14 lbs.; Mutton, 6d. 
to 7d.; Pork, 6d. to 7d.; and Veal, 8d. to 9d. per lb. 

Manchester, Jan.11,—TYo this day’s market we hada short supply of Cat- 
tle and Sheep, which met with a brisk sale at advanced prices.—Beef, 54d. 
to 7d.; Mutton, 6d. to 8d.; Veal, 74d.to 8$¢.; and Pork, 5d. to 7d. per Ib., 
sinking offal. 

At Morpeth market, on Wednesday, there was a good supply of Cattle 
and Sheep; there being many buyers, fat sold readily, the former at a 
little advance in price.—Beef, from 6s. 6d. to 7s. 9d.; and Mutton, 6s. 6d. 
to 7s. 9d. per stone, sinking offal. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties of 
England and Wales, for the Week ended January 7, 1826. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats, 

s. d, s d. 
..38 Ki....29 Il 
20 8..0088 
1207 

..38 10.. 

SB. 3... 

.2 04 ooeah 
.. 34 | 
-. 35 ooceh 
weed ooe2e 
.. Al ‘come 

. 30 . 26 


Sussex 
Sullolk 
Cambridgeshire. ... 
Norfolk 
Lincolnshire 
Yorkshire 
Durham 
Northumberland ; ‘ 
Cumberland | 0028 
Westmoreland 02 4 on ae 
Lancashire , eee sae 
Cheshire . »....48 oo 
od oe 27 
Somersetshire 42 
Monmouthshire ‘ —e 
Devonshire ‘ so ee 
Cornwall .G4 ~~ ‘ 
Dorsetshire .. . =e | Ae 
Hampshire ..... 59 0....37 o008® 
North Wales .. 3 es48 3B... ct 
South Wales ........ conte 42288 9... 0 


* The London Aver: g: is always that of the Week prece: ing. 
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